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The Benedietus, a choral fugue in A minor, in 
the old style, will produce a fine effect when well 
sung. This most unusual mode of setting the 
words can hardly have been caprice — it rather 
denotes unusual circumstances in the origin of 
the work. 

The Agnus Dei, in E fiat, is a soprano solo 
with obligate accompaniment for an oboe, cla- 
rinet, and bassoon. It begins with the first 
thought of " Porgi amor" in Figaro, and is in- 
strumented with- delicacy and an evident delight 
in beauty of combination : — 

Agnus Dei qui tol-lis . . .pec-ca - ta 

A chorus at the end leads back to C, and the 
whole of the music here is beautiful, both dra- 
matic and effective. The Dona Nobis is likewise 
choral, with long notes for thevoices, busy accom- 
paniments for the violins, and spirited features for 
the four trumpets. The 14th Mass is not merely 
to be valued as a historical curiosity ; its music 
is still full of that vitality and interest which rarely 
fail Mozart in any good performance of his works. 



MUSIC 

AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS. 

By Maby Cowdek Clabke. 

(Continued from page 854 .) 

Ins play called Tottenham Court, by Thomas Nabbs, 
a lady is travelling by night, and becomes separated 
from her lover and protector. Amidst her alarm, she 
hears a sound that reassures her ; and, listening, she 
says : — 

" 'Tis a woman's voice. 
She sings ; and in her music's cheerfulness 
Seems to express the freedom of a heart, 
Not chain'd to any passions. 

Song, — within. 

What a dainty life the Milkmaid leads I 

When over the flowery meads 

She dabbles in the dew, 

And sings to her cow ; 

And feels not the pain 

Of Love or Disdain. 

She sleeps in the night, tho' she toils in the day, 

And merrily passeth her time away." 



This calls to mind old Isaak Walton's — 

" handsome Milkmaid that had not yet attained so much 
age and wisdom as to load her mind with any fears of 
many things that will never be, as too many men too often 
do ; but she cast away all care, and sang like a nightin- 
gale. Her voice was good, and the ditty fitted for it; 
'twas that smooth song, which was made by Kit Marlow, 
' Come live with me, and be my love.' " 

After it is sung, this is the comment : — 

" A choice song, and sweetly sung by honest Maudlin. 
I now see it was not without cause, that our good Queen 
Elizabeth did so often wish herself a Milkmaid all the 
month of May, because they are not troubled with fears 
and cares, but sing sweetly all the day, and sleep securely 
all the night ; and without doubt, honest, innocent, pretty 
Maudlin does so." 
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Another of these rustic charmers, singing, is 
Wordsworth's Reaper : — 

" Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland Lass I 
Reaping and singing by herself; 

Stop here, or gently pass ! 
Alone she cuts, and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 

listen I for the Yale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

No nightingale did ever chant 
More welcome notes to weary bands 

Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands : 

A voice so thrilling ne'er was heard 

In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 

Breaking the silence of the seas 

Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell me what she sings ? 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago : 
Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day ? 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again ! 

Whate'er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending ; 

1 saw her singing at her work, 

And o'er the sickle bending ; — 
I listened, motionless and still ; 
And, as I mounted up the hill, 
The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more." — Wordsworth. 
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" Sing, Maiden, sing ! 

Mouths were made for Binging ; 
Listen, — Songs thou'lt hear 

Through the wide world ringing ; 
Songs from all the birds, 

Songs from winds and showers, 
Songs from seas and streams, 

Even from sweet flowers. 

Hear'st thou the rain, 

How it gently falleth ? 
Hearest thou the bird, 

Who from forest caileth ? 
Hearest thou the bee 

O'er the sunflower ringing ? 
Tell us, Maiden, now — 

Should'st thou not be singing ? 
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Music among the Poets and Poetical Writers— (.continued.) 

Heartt thou the breeze 

Bound the rose-bud sighing ! 
And the small sweet rose 

Love to love replying ? 
So should'st thou reply, 

To the prayer we're bringing : 
So that bud, thy mouth, 

Should burst forth in singing !" — Barry Cornwall. 



King Arthur's knightly steadfastness is assailed by 
damsel's mournful strains : — 

" There did he find in her delicious bower 
The fair Foeana playing on a rote, 
Complaining of her cruel paramour, 
And singing all her sorrow to the note, 
As she had learned readily by rote : 
That with the sweetness of her rare delight 
The prince half rapt began on her to dote." 

Spenser. 



Titania, — the elfin shrew, — twitting her royal lord 
and master with his vagrant propensities, says : — 

" I know 
When thou hast stol'n away from fairy land, 
And in the shape of Corin sat all day, 
Flaying on pipes of corn, and versing love 
To amorous Phillida." — Shakespeare. 

The Attendant Spirit assumes — 

" the weeds and likeness of a swain 
That to the service of this house belongs, 
Who with his soft pipe, and smooth-dittied song, 
Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar, 
And hush the waving woods." 

And afterwards, is thus addressed :— 

" Thyrsis, whose artful strains have oft delay'd 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 
And sweeten'd every muskrose of the dale." 

Milton. 



SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
(From the " Musical World.") 

Each subsequent performance of Mozart's Requiem and 
Mendelssohn's Lobgesang, in conjunction, by the members 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, presents an improvement 
on the previous one, and the pecuniary result, moreover, 
shows the wisdom of the directors in combining two 
masterpieces of such an opposite time and character in 
one concert. Separate, either would have been too short ; 
together, the two compose an entertainment of just the 
length that is enjoyable and endurable. The variety of 
style and manner between the two masters is instructive 
to contemplate ; many a lover of Mozart or Mendelssohn 
is attracted to Exeter Hall by the Bpecial desire of com- 
paring his favorite with his rival. But there is really no 
comparison ; you may contrast, but you cannot compare, 
the " Service of the Dead " of the one with the " Hymn 
of Praise" of the other The one is sombre, gloomy, full 
of tears, and mournful as the grave ; the other, like the 
6ong of the lark, is jubilant, sung, as it were, at Heaven's 
gate, not light of heart, but with a depth and plenitude of 
joy that fills the eye even like unto sadness. In one thing 
only are the Lobgesang and Requiem to be assimilated; 
they are both chefs-d'ceuvres, to be classed among the 
grandest inspiration of the musical art. 

That Mr. Costa took the greatest pains to ensure an 
efficient execution of both workB, and that the members, 
instrumental and vocal, exerted themselves strenuously to 
accomplish the intentions of the conductor, was clearly 



evinced at the last performance, on Friday evening (last 
week). The audience on Friday night was fixed in 
attention from beginning to end, and, with scarcely any 
exceptions, remained until the last note. 

******** 
The execution of both works was highly creditable ; 
but, as the Requiem presented far less difficulties to the 
chorus and principals, it was freer from reproach than the 
Lobgesang. Indeed, with the exception of a retardation 
in the times of the allegro in the three-part symphony, 
the fugue in the "Kyrie eleeson," and " Cum Sanctis tuis"," 
the performance of Mozart's "Service" left little to the 
most fastidious to desire. The principal vocalists— Madame 
Clara Novello, Mrs. Lockey, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. 
Weiss— distinguished themselves eminently. We have 
seldom heard, off the Italian stage, such quartett singing 
aB in the exquisite " Recordare," and the " Benedictus." 
The chorus too, for the most part, was excellent, and sang 
with power, clearness, and just intonation. In Men- 
delssohn's work this was not always the case, and a slight 
unsteadiness in taking up the points in the choral move- 
ment, " Ye nations," and some uncertain intonation in 
the pathetio chorus in G minor, " All ye that cried unto 
the Lord," were specks upon the smoothness of the general 
performance. In other respects the chorus was entitled 
to high praise. We would more especially call attention 
to "The night is departing," which, for precision and 
grandeur of effect, has been rarely heard surpassed. The 
accompanied chorale in unison which succeeds, " Glory 
and praise to God," and the final chorus, " Sing ye the 
Lord" — when the sopranos took the high B flats with 
splendid force and faultless intonation — were also finely 
sung, and remarkable for point and clearness. In a 
different style, but not the less to be commended, was 
the subdued manner in which the voices accompanied 
the duet " I waited for the Lord," sung to perfection 
by Madame Clara Novello and Mrs. Lockey. The great 
tenor solo, " The sorrows of death," with the recitatives, 
in which occur, three times repeated, the interrogatory, 
" Watchman, will the night soon pass ? " was magnifi- 
cently read and magnificently sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 
The manner in which, at each repetition of the inter- 
rogatory, he took the phrase a semitone higher — a happy 
and legitimate idea of the composer — was perfect, and the 
intensity of feeling displayed in his entire conception was 
worthy of the music thus conceived. The chorus to 
which the solo conducts — the finest in the cantata — with 
the solo itself, constituted the greatest "facts" in the 
execution of the Lobgesang. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

This Journal will in future be published fortnightly on the 
1st and 15th of every month. 

We would request those who send us country newspapers, 
wishing us to read particular paragraphs, to mark the 
passage, by cutting a slit in the paper near it. 

We cannot undertake to return offered contributions ; the 
authors, therefore, will do well to retain copies. 

Colored Envelopes are sent to all Subscribers whose pay- 
ment in advance is exhausted. The paper will be 
discontinued where the Subscriber neglects to renew. We 
again remind those who are disappointed in getting back 
numbers, that only the musk pages are stereotyped, and 
of the rest of the paper, only sufficient are printed to 
supply the current sale. 

The late hour at which Advertisements reach us, interferes 
much with their proper classification. 

J. T., Leeds, will see at p. 354 of the Musical Times, that 
the celebrated tenor-singer, Braham, is still alive. J. T. 
will find a list of Handel's Oratorios, with the dates of 
their respective composition, in the introduction to 
NoveUo's Octavo Edition of Samson. 



